the Arabs, Hindus and Tartars   were really no more than different
admixtures of these three important and distinctive races.

The seventh anniversary discourse on the Chinese was delivered
on 25 February 1790. After indicating the limits of the country, Jones
proceeds to a discussion of the origins of the Chinese. There were
arguments advanced by some historians that the Chinese were Tartars
and Arabs originally , but Jones's belief is that they were a particular
martial race of the Hindus themselves. He adds that the Buddha of the
Hindus was beyond doubt the Foe of China and points out a number of
parallels. He feels that a new religion must have been imported into
China in later times as the earlier religion had been found inadequate-
to restrain 'the great body of the people from those offences against
conscience and virtue, which the civil power could not reach'. His
conclusion is that' the Chinese and Hindus were originally the same
people, but having been separated near four thousand years, have retained
few strong features of their ancient consanguinity, especially as the
Hindus have preserved their old language and ritual, while the Chinese
very soon lost both, and the Hindus have constantly intermarried among
themselves, while the Chinese, by a mixture of Tartarian blood from
the time of their first establishment have at length formed a race distinct
in appearance both from Indians and Tartars'.25 Jones also feels that a
similar diversity has arisen between the peoples of China and Japan
due to the same causes.

After thus surveying the general history of the principal Asiatic
nations which, accordingto Jones, had descended from the three primitive
stocks-Indian, Arabian and Tartarian-Jones goes on to deal with the
borderers, mountaineers and islanders of Asia in the eighth anniversary
discourse delivered on 24 February 1791. He begins with the Red sea,
and proceeds to make a few interesting remarks on the Abyssinian
language which, he thinks, was a dialect of old Chaldean and a sister of
Arabic and Hebrew: "J have no doubt, from a cursory examination of
many old inscriptions on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly
been sent to me from all parts of India, that the Nagari and Ethiopian
(Sanskrit and Abyssinian respectively) letters had at first a similar form/26
After commenting casually on the islanders near Yemen, Jones turns to
the inhabitants of mountainous regions of Tripura and Camarupa, and
puts forward the hypothesis: * I have sound reasons for believing, that

*  Ibid, p. 166

*  Ibid, p, 172-3
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